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Ido  not  trust  myself  this  afternoon  to  voice 
emotions  that  surge  through  one  with  over- 
powering force.  My  life,  I sometimes  think,  has 
been  spent  in  conventions.  My  wife  says  I could 
preside  over  one  in  my  sleep — and  she  knows.  I 
have  been  in  literally  hundreds  of  gatherings — 
national,  international,  inter-racial,  denomina- 
tional, inter-denominational.  I mean  all  that  I 
sav  when  I say  that  this  one  has  moved  me  as 
profoundly  as  any  other  in  what  it  illustrates, 
what  it  exhibits  in  its  deeper  aspect,  and,  by  the 
law  of  association,  in  what  it  represents.  I want 
to  commend  the  texture  of  the  personnel  of  this 
assembly.  I have  received  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  we  as  a Council  have  found  ourselves. 
I was  present  at  the  origin  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil here  in  this  hall  some  twenty  years  ago.  I 
believe  now  I can  say  that  in  the  intervening 
years  we  have  found  ourselves  in  what  we  then 
had  as  vision.  This  has  impressed  me  greatly 
as  I have  studied  the  personnel  and  the  volume 
and  the  quality  of  experience  and  insight  mani- 
fested here  these  creative  days. 

One  has  been  impressed  with  the  management 
of  the  Council  meeting.  I refer  not  only  to  my 
good  friend,  the  presiding  officer,  who  has 
brought  his  heart  as  well  as  his  head  and  his 
fine  business  sense  to  his  task.  He  has  been 
splendidly  supported  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
wonderful  organization,  supplied  with  such  fine 
insight  by  my  dear  friend,  Barnett,  and  his  col- 
leagues— an  organization  that  has  been  invisible, 
but  which  has  been  so  highly  efficient  that  we 
have  probably  accomplished  more  here  in  three 
days  than  many  bodies  accomplish  in  ten  days  or 
longer  periods. 

Again  I think  of  what  has  been  achieved  here. 
I do  not  know  of  a finer  piece  of  diagnosis  than 
we  have  had  in  terms  of  our  time,  our  world, 


and  our  destiny.  That  is  saying  a great  deal.  I 
also  think  of  the  constructive,  forward-looking 
and  courageous  decisions  at  which  we  have  ar- 
rived. I use  every  one  of  those  words  advisedly. 
We  have  not  been  concerned  with  the  past  so 
much,  except  to  conserve  it  and  go  from  strength 
to  strength,  as  with  the  realistic  forward  view. 

And,  I repeat,  we  have  been  constructive.  I 
would  use  a stronger  word,  perchance,- — creative. 
There  have  been  quite  new  things  accomplished 
here,  some  that  have  vitality  and  germinating 
power  and  that  should  be  widely  transplanted. 

I reiterate,  we  have  been  courageous,  and  we 
have  been  counting  the  cost.  We  have  just  been 
reminded  in  moving  terms  by  our  Chairman  of 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  as  we  face  a new 
generation,  the  like  of  which  this  world  has  never 
known,  and  with  a situation  the  like  of  which 
the  world  has  never  seen. 

More  important  than  what  lies  behind  us  in  the 
way  of  preparation  for  this  wonderful  gathering, 
and  in  the  way  of  immediate  achievement,  is 
what  I want  to  characterize  as  the  sense  of  soli- 
darity, of  brotherhood,  of  fellowship  which  we 
have  experienced  here.  When  I can  say  that  of 
a gathering,  I need  not  have  any  question  as  to 
what  will  come  out  of  it.  If  I can  be  sure  there 
has  been  solidarity,  a sinking  of  minor  differ- 
ences, a blending  of  great  contradictory  convic- 
tions in  sincerity,  so  that  we  have  a spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  even  of  affection,  I have  long 
since  learned  (as  you  have)  that  that  constitutes 
a truly  creative  atmosphere.  There  Christ  finds 
his  opportunity  and  always  improves  it.  So,  with 
a sense  of  gratitude  and  yet  with  trembling,  you 
and  I pause  in  this  closing  hour  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  significance  of  it  all. 

And  here  I am  not  going  to  yield  to  pressures 
and  to  dwell  upon  our  past.  I have  been  doing 
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that  so  much  in  the  last  few  months,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Centennial  observance,  that  it  has 
got  on  my  nerves.  1 am  glad  1 don't  have  to  say 
what  two  women  were  overheard  saying  the  other 
day.  One  said,  “My,  how  you  have  aged  since 
last  I saw  you!”  That  was  not  calculated  to  call 
out  the  finer  sensibilities.  But  the  other  got  even. 
She  said,  “1  would  not  have  recognized  you  if  it 
were  not  for  that  dress  you  have  on.” 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  our  past  reminds  me 
of  a conversation  I had  with  my  dear  friend, 
Rufus  Jones  of  Haverford  College,  over  at  Lake 
Mohonk.  He  had  been  back  at  his  summer 
home  on  the  Maine  Coast,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  there  three  days  without  the  gardener, 
from  whom  they  got  their  vegetables,  turning 
up.  His  wife  said,  “Rufus,  you’d  better  go  down 
to  the  cottage  and  find  out  what  is  the  matter.” 
So  he  went  down  and  found  the  gardener  in  a 
rocking-chair  on  the  porch  looking  out  over  the 
ocean.  He  said  to  him,  “How  are  you  getting 
along?”  To  which  he  replied,  “I  am  in  the  right 
place,  right  here  in  this  chair.  I like  looking  out 
here  at  the  sea.  I enjoy  my  vittles.  T hey  say  I 
have  lost  my  mind,  but  I don’t  miss  it.”  I hope 
you  men  who  have  been  congratulating  me  on 
having  rounded  out  so  many  years  are  not  think- 
ing of  me  in  these  terms.  I want  to  get  that  past 
behind  me  and  get  my  mind  fixed  on  the  coming 
day. 

I am  surely  familiar  with  that  past,  let  me 
pause  to  say.  It  began  with  me  when  I was  a 
boy  of  twelve  out  in  Iowa.  I was  born  in  Sullivan 
County,  New  York  State,  but  my  father  was  a 
lumberman,  as  had  been  his  father  before  him. 
He  went  out  into  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  took 
me  as  a child  to  Iowa.  There,  when  I was  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  Iowa,  a Quaker  by  the  name  of  J.  W.  Dean, 
visited  our  little  village,  to  give  Bible  readings 
and  evangelistic  addresses.  (People  say  we  ought 
to  overlook  the  villages.)  He  led  my  father,  my- 
self, and  an  older  sister  to  Christ.  That  was  my 
first  contact  with  the  Association.  That  was  af- 
forded by  a State  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  visit- 
ing a village  and  expounding  the  Bible.  And 
then  I got  my  first  training  in  Iowa  in  what  you 
would  call  the  beginning  of  county  work.  Would 
to  God  we  had  it  in  all  of  our  3,000  counties 
now!  Then  I came  East  to  Cornell  University. 
There  the  Association  got  hold  of  me  by  guile. 


I was  trying  to  dodge  religious  impressions.  They 
led  me  along  tactfully  into  the  Association  there. 
A year  later  they  elected  me  to  the  presidency 
of  the  organization.  Then  Charles  Ober,  of  the 
International  Committee,  got  his  eye  on  me  and 
extended  a call  to  me  to  become  one  of  the  two 
Student  Secretaries  of  the  Committee.  I turned  it 
down.  He  extended  it  a second  time  and  I again 
turned  it  down.  He  came  a third  time  and  when 
we  knelt  in  prayer  up  in  the  coal  shed  near  the 
station  where  I was  seeing  him  off,  I had  in  mind 
to  say  to  him,  “It  can’t  be.”  He  said,  “Now, 
Mott,  won’t  you  be  willing  to  try  this  one  year  to 
see  whether  or  not  this  is  the  will  of  God  for 
you?”  That  struck  me  as  a fair  deal — that  I 
might  possibly  invest  a year  to  be  sure  whether  or 
not  God  wanted  me  in  this  work.  So  began  one 
year.  It  has  widened  out  into  fifty-six  years.  But 
I have  been  related  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  sixtv- 
seven  years  dating  from  that  visit  of  the  State 
Secretary  of  Iowa.  That  is  two-thirds  of  the  first 
century  of  our  Brotherhood. 

With  that  as  background,  having  visited  some 
eighty-three  countries,  and  most  of  them  again 
and  again,  and  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
many  nations,  races  and  communions,  and  being 
under  lasting  obligation  to  all  of  them — I say, 
with  that  as  background,  I want  to  be  remem- 
bered as  having  said  this  afternoon  that  in  my 
judgment  the  century  that  now  opens  up  before 
us  is  going  to  far  transcend  the  one  that  lies 
behind.  This  I earnestly  believe;  and,  friends,  it 
must  be  so.  I say  this  without  argument.  What 
could  be  so  dishonoring  to  our  past,  to  those 
foundation-layers,  to  those  pathfinders,  to  those 
leaders  in  adventure — what  could  be  so  dishonor- 
ing as  to  say  they  had  not  prepared  the  way — 
by  their  sacrifices,  their  self-denial,  their  seed- 
sowing, their  watering  with  tears  and  at  times 
with  blood — for  something  far  better?  So  I say 
it  must  be  so.  But  that  may  not  satisfy  the  more 
penetrating  minds  here  this  afternoon.  There- 
fore, I will  give  you  quite  concisely  my  reasons 
why  I am  not  doubtful  and  why  I honestly  be- 
lieve our  best  days  are  out  there  in  front  of  us. 
I say  it  because  of  our  vastly  larger  knowledge 
and  experience.  Those  have  ever  through  the 
centuries  been  the  wisest  teachers — knowledge 
and  experience.  And  how  these  riches  have  been 
accumulated;  and  at  what  a price  throughout  a 
wide  world,  under  all  conditions,  year  in  and 


year  out!  Now  it.  stands  to  reason  and  common 
sense,  that  this  knowledge,  this  insight,  this  mar- 
velous elaboration  of  the  scientific  spirit  that 
takes  account  of  all  facts — not  simply  in  one  area 
of  the  world,  but  across  the  world  and  across  the 
years — spells  something  greater.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  this  penetrating  discernment  and 
costly  experience  (especially,  my  friends,  the 
experience  of  failure,  of  shortcomings,  of  sins 
of  omission  and  sins  of  commission),  are  abso- 
lutely invaluable.  I am  humbled  but  free  to  say 
that  I have  learned  more  by  way  of  my  mistakes, 
my  stumblings,  and  my  fractional  views,  than 
I have  learned  by  the  opposite.  Our  wider  knowl- 
edge and  our  larger,  richer  and  more  tragic 
experience,  surely  spell  something  greater. 

Then  again,  there  is  our  organization.  What 
is  organization?  It  is  the  means  of  distributing 
force  most  advantageously.  What  is  wrong  about 
that?  The  more  you  dwell  on  that  definition, 
the  more  you  see  the  significance  of  the  word 
“organization.”  We  have  built  an  organization, 
not  simply  a letterhead.  There  are  so  many  so- 
called  organizations  which  in  reality  are  merely 
letterheads. 

Neither  is  our  society  simply  a chain  of  con- 
ventions, although  I am  proud  of  them.  I have 
been  at  every  international  convention  since  the 
one  in  Philadelphia  in  1889.  I have  attended 
all  the  World  Conferences,  beginning  with  1891 
at  Amsterdam,  save  one,  when  I had  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  I have  been  at  countless 
state  conventions,  provincial  conventions,  dis- 
trict conferences  and  many  others,  not  to  speak 
of  various  denominational  assemblies.  So,  having 
them  all  in  mind,  I would  say  that  we  are  more 
than  a chain  of  conventions. 

We  are  also  more  than  a series  of  findings.  I 
have  accumulated  already  130  sets  of  findings 
or  resolutions  adopted  largely  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  bearing  on  the  world  order 
which  should  follow  the  present  World  War. 
Many  of  them  were  adopted  in  the  British  Isles. 
Far  more  of  them  in  this  country.  A few  of 
them  in  Canada.  A still  smaller  number  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I have  130  sets,  I say,  not 
counting  some  that  I have  put  in  the  waste- 
basket as  not  worthy  of  consideration.  Thank 
God,  we  in  this  meeting  are  something  more  than 
our  own  work  book,  although  it  is  the  best  of  its 


kind  I have  seen.  How  it  has  saved  time  for  us 
and  made  possible  doing  here  in  three  days  what 
might  otherwise  have  taken  weeks  and  then  left 
us  in  a jumble.  Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I 
have  probably  stood  for  as  many  findings  as  anv- 
body  in  this  room.  But  our  organization  is  some- 
thing besides  a letterhead,  something  besides 
endless  chains  of  meetings  and  endless  talk,  and 
something  besides  resolutions. 

I repeat  we  are  an  organization  prepared,  as 
none  other  of  which  I can  think,  to  cope  with 
the  present  great  world  situation.  We  are  an 
organization  with  a membership  of  not  less  than 
2,100,000  men  and  boys,  not  counting,  I estimate, 
nearly  3,000,000  of  older  men  who  caught  the 
vision  in  their  youth  and  have  not  lost  it,  have 
not  lost  the  habits  then  fastened  on  them,  and 
have  not  abandoned  their  great  unselfish  pur- 
poses. They  constitute  largely  to  this  day  the 
backbone  in  our  great  supporting  enterprises. 

Here  we  are,  with  this  vast  living  membership. 
Our  organization  is  now  established  in  all  the 
great  political  capitals  of  the  world,  in  all  the 
great  financial  and  commercial  capitals  of  the 
world,  in  all  of  the  greatest  industrial  capitals 
of  the  world,  and  in  many  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional capitals  of  the  world — here  we  are,  at  the 
strategic  positions  from  which  we  can  best  domi- 
nate the  outlying  areas  and  regions  beyond. 

Contrast  our  large  cosmopolitan  membership 
with  that  little  band  of  a dozen  people  around 
George  Williams  and  with  other  little  bands  I 
am  familiar  with — God  bless  them — as  I’ve  gone 
on  in  my  efforts  as  a pioneer  trying  to  plant  this 
work  in  country  after  country.  I say,  in  contrast 
with  those  little  unacknowledged  and  at  times 
unpopular  and  poorly  equipped  bands,  here  I 
point  to  2,000,000  to  5,000,000  bound  together 
in  a triumphant  solidarity.  Truly  this  means 
something  far  greater  in  the  future. 

Then,  with  you,  I think  of  our  money  power. 
That  is  not  to  be  despised.  What  is  money? 
Money  is  so  much  stored-up  personality.  It  is 
the  equivalent  of  so  many  days  of  labor  and 
sacrifice.  It  is  a sacred  possession.  I have  come 
to  regard  it  so,  increasingly.  I suppose  that  is 
the  reason  God  permitted  me  to  liberate  more 
of  it  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 
I have  regarded  its  use  as  a sacred  matter.  My 
money-raising  has  been  primarily  a matter  of 
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prayer.  We  have  had  money  cooperation.  The 
money  tide  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  has  flowed 
out.  I want  to  pause  here  to  commend  my  good 
friend,  Pence,  and  those  who  have  supported 
him,  in  having  brought  out  a book  that  is  his- 
toric. That  is  an  easy  word  to  say,  but  it  is  a 
word  that  will  take  on  larger  meanings.  It  will 
be  a book  that  we  cannot  do  without,  right  on 
down  through  every  one  of  the  hundred  years 
of  the  next  century.  I have  spent  a good  many 
hours  over  it.  I mean  to  make  wider  use  of  it  in 
introducing  it  among  other  organizations.  I 
suggest  that  you  get  a copy  of  it.  I refer,  of 
course,  to  “The  Hundred-Year  Book.” 

In  the  first  year  I began  my  traveling  life,  the 
property  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  home  and  abroad, 
including  buildings  and  endowment,  was  esti- 
mated at  $14,000,000.  Last  year  it  was  estimated 
at  $271,000,000.  And  we  are  just  gathering  mo- 
mentum. As  you  study  that  development  in 
stages  of  ten  years  each,  you  will  see  what  I mean 
by  the  word  “momentum.”  That  brings  me  to 
another  reason  why  the  greatest  is  in  front  of 
us — it  is  because  of  our  momentum.  What  can 
you  not  do  in  an  organization — as  with  an  indi- 
vidual— when  you  have  momentum,  as  contrasted 
with  when  you  don’t  have  it!  Every  automobile 
driver  here  knows  what  I mean.  And  if  I might 
change  the  figure,  the  contrast  is  something  like 
this:  the  contrast  of  a great  on-going,  rushing 
tide.  I have  spent  on  the  average  of  thirty-four 
days  a year  on  the  ocean  since  I began  my  travel- 
ing life.  That  has  made  me  fairly  acquainted 
with  the  tides  as  well  as  the  waves.  There  is  a 
great  contrast  made  on  your  mind  when  you 
see  a great  tide  rushing  up,  sweeping  up  the 
inlets  and  carrying  everything  before  it,  com- 
pared with  the  impression  made  when  it  is  lazily, 
slowly  ebbing  away  at  your  feet.  I think  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  as  a rising  tide.  It  has  risen  against 
the  most  obstinate  cliffs,  stretching  up  into  the 
interiors  anti  reaching  out  wherever  it  is  given 
an  opportunity.  Surely,  the  added  momentum 
means  something  ahead  in  contrast  with  all  that 
has  taken  place.  It  is  a solemn  reflection  that  the 
the  opposite  will  take  place  if  we  don’t  press 
our  present  unprecedented  advantage. 

That  brings  me  to  another  ground  of  my 
confidence  that  our  future  is  going  to  be  some- 
thing that  will  so  far  surpass  in  outlook  and 
achievement  and  impression  anything  that  lies 


behind  us  that  it  will  be  almost  unbelievable, 
and  that  is  because  of  the  atmosphere  that  has 
been  generated.  The  older  I become,  the  more 
widely  I travel,  and  the  more  deeply  I ponder  and 
read,  the  more  importance  I attach  to  atmos- 
phere. You  know  there  is  such  a thing  in  an 
organization  as  an  atmosphere  in  which  men 
come  to  loathe  to  differ  and  to  determine  to 
understand.  It  is  a great  thing  in  an  organization 
for  leaders  and  members  to  loathe  to  differ;  but 
is  it  not  far  more  significant  for  them  to  deter- 
mine to  understand  one  another? 

Jesus  Christ  placed  the  greatest  strain  on  the 
imagination  that  has  ever  been  placed  by  a 
teacher,  when  he  taught  the  Golden  Ride,  that  is, 
that  we  are  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  This  right  atmosphere  that  leads  me 
to  want  to  understand  my  brother,  and  therefore 
to  put  myself  at  his  point  of  view,  how  greatly 
this  expands  the  creative  possibilities  of  an 
organization!  Our  president  has  reminded  us  in 
most  penetrating  illustration  how  calamitous  it 
would  be  for  us  to  assume  that  something  mighty 
had  not  taken  place  here  in  Buffalo — that  the 
power  of  the  living  God  has  not  broken  out  here 
summoning  us  to  do  something  in  addition  to 
anything  we’ve  done  in  the  past. 

Another  reason  why  the  best  is  out  there  in 
front,  my  friends,  is  because  of  the  open  doors. 
John  Wanamaker,  the  great  storekeeper,  one  day 
said  to  me,  “Mott,  I look  on  you  as  an  expert  in 
opportunity.”  I said,  “Mr.  Wanamaker,  it  would 
be  a very  strange  thing  if  after  these  years  of 
ceaseless  travel  I had  not  learned  how  to  discover 
whether  a door  was  open.”  And,  by  the  way,  I 
helped  him  to  open  some. 

I remember,  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  a 
time  when  I was  speaking  in  Calcutta  at  an 
evangelistic  meeting  and  we  had  got  down  to  the 
after  meeting  with  about  200  inquirers,  and  I 
was  giving  instructions.  It  was  a most  critical 
moment — the  last  time  a man  wants  to  be  inter- 
rupted. Just  at  that  moment  who  should  walk 
up  the  central  aisle  but  John  Wanamaker.  I did 
not  know  he  was  on  that  side  of  the  world.  He 
came  up  to  me  before  all  those  waiting  inquirers, 
when  I was  at  this  very  delicate  point  in  my  meet- 
ting,  and  said,  “Mott,  what  can  I do  for  India?" 

Well,  God  gave  me  an  answer,  and  I said, 
without  time  for  reflection,  “Mr.  Wanamaker,  if 
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you  will  give  money  for  a boys’  work  building 
for  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Calcutta  to  serve  the  30,000 
schoolboys,  you  will  never  regret  it,”  and  I went 
on  with  my  evangelistic  meeting.  When  he  got 
to  Bombay,  ready  to  sail  a few  days  later,  his 
conscience  evidently  had  done  its  work.  He 
telegraphed  back,  “I  will  give  the  building.” 

That  reminds  me  that  later  I met  him — it 
must  have  been  three  or  four  years  after  that — 
in  Paris.  We  were  having  a meeting  of  the 
World’s  Committee  and  Mr.  Wananraker  turned 
up.  We  invited  him  to  the  meeting.  After 
the  meeting — he  had  his  chaise  there — (it  was 
before  the  day  of  many  automobiles)  he  said  to 
me,  “Get  in  and  ride  with  me,  Mott.”  I got  in. 
He  said,  “That  man  of  yours,  Fisher  of  Japan, 
wants  me  to  give  a building  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  at 
Kyoto,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  Now 
Mott,  is  that  the  best  thing  I can  do?  And  I said, 
“Mr.  Wanamaker,  no,  it  is  not  the  best  thing 
you  can  do.  Far  better  wTould  it  be  for  you  to 
give  not  only  a building  for  the  old  capital  of 
Japan  but  also  simultaneously  for  Seoul  the 
capital  of  Korea,  and  one  for  Peking  the  capital 
of  China.  That  would  be  much  better.”  He 
said,  “Well,  I didn’t  get  you  in  this  carriage  for 
that  reason.”  We  talked  a little  more,  and  then 
he  said,  before  we  got  dowm  into  the  city,  “Come 
back  this  afternoon  and  we  will  talk  it  over.”  I 
went  back.  We  got  up  into  his  little  purchasing 
office  which  he  had  in  one  of  the  large  buildings 
in  Paris.  He  locked  the  door  and  sat  down.  I 
can  still  see  that  old  roll-top  desk.  He  took  one 
of  his  large  cards— he  had  a very  large  one — and 
began  to  wTrite  in  his  bold  hand  that  he  would 
give  so  much  money  for  these  three  buildings. 
And  he  lived  long  enough  for  us  to  bring  the 
plans  to  him  and  to  see  them  carried  out.  We 
showed  him  a plan  for  the  building  in  Korea. 
He  said  it  would  not  do.  It  was  too  narrow  at 
the  front.  He  said,  “You  have  to  square  that 
out  or  else  we  can’t  put  money  in  it.”  We  said, 
“But  it  will  cost  more  money,”  and  he  merely 
replied,  “But  you’ll  have  to  square  it  out.”  It 
did  cost  him  more.  I am  glad  to  add  that  this 
generous  donor  and  friend  of  the  Association 
lived  to  see  these  three  buildings  completed  and 
paid  for. 

But  let  me  amplify  my  point  by  saying  that 
I will  accept  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  statement  that 


I ought  to  be  an  expert  on  opportunity.  I, 
therefore,  would  be  glad  to  be  remembered  by 
every  man  here  this  afternoon  as  having  said 
that  I do  not  know  of  one  door  on  this  earth 
which  is  to-day  closed  to  the  friendly  and  con- 
structive ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church, 
and  the  auxiliary  agency  of  the  Church,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Should  someone  think  of  a door  which 
he  believes  to  be  closed,  let  him  recall  the  promise 
of  Jesus  Christ,  “Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.” 

With  that  in  mind,  what  content  we  should  all 
read  into  what  I am  now  saying!  How  much 
we  should  take  at  their  word  every  member  of 
the  World  Service  Department  of  our  National 
Council  and  our  International  Committee,  about 
the  open  doors  across  the  world! 

I have  had  the  honor  of  opening  the  doors 
in  thirty-nine  countries  of  the  fifty-five  where  we 
have  national  organizations.  There  is  Persia. 
I have  been  invited  there  five  times  across  the 
years  and  have  said  each  time  that  I hope  I am 
going  to  get  there.  There  are  other  areas  of 
this  world  where  I wish,  before  I die,  I could 
witness  for  you.  How  many  doors  have  been 
apparently  sealed  that  we  have  talked  about  in 
these  days — by  which  I mean  very  difficult  situ- 
ations— for  meeting  which  we  may  think  we  have 
no  precedent?  But  man’s  extremity,  I have  long 
since  learned,  is  God’s  opportunity.  That  is  the 
primary  reason,  then,  that  we  should  go.  We 
should  not  say  that  it  is  too  difficult  or  that 
the  time  is  not  ripe.  No,  let  us  hold  the  unshak- 
able conviction  that  something  greater  will  char- 
acterize our  future  than  our  past  because  there 
are  so  many  more  unentered  open  doors  and  also 
doors  that  Christ  wants  to  open  in  answer  to 
prayer.  There  are  no  two  interpretations  to 
that  language,  “Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.”  Opened  unto  you,  for  what?  Opened 
unto  you  to  let  Him  through.  Now,  He  might 
have  had  a different  plan.  I have  sometimes 
wondered  why  He  did  not  have  the  plan  of 
direct  action — of  leaping  right  down  out  of  the 
heavens  and  not  working  through  human  instru- 
mentalities. But  have  we  discovered  that  He  has 
another  plan?  Has  it  not  been  through  the 
prayers  of  others,  and  at  times  through  their 
sacrificial  devotion  even  unto  death,  that  He  has 
liberated  His  power? 
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I herefore,  I rejoice.  I cannot  be  pessimistic 
knowing  what  I do  about  difficulties.  In  the  last 
two  days,  as  I have  listened  and  noted  the  diffi- 
culties— and  you  did  not,  in  my  judgment, 
exaggerate  their  gravity — I said  to  myself  that 
there  is  all  the  greater  chance  for  Christ.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  this  next 
stretch,  may  have  unexampled  triumphs.  Here 
is  something  that  people  honestly  think  is  going 
to  baffle  us — that  we  cannot  do  it.  That  is  not 
so.  My  dear  friend,  Barnett,  we  are  going  to 
be  with  you  to  a triumphant  end  on  that  debt 
business.  That  ought  not  to  take  us  long.  There 
are  enough  of  us  here  this  afternoon,  if  we  all 
take  seriously  what  has  been  said  in  our  meet- 
ings, to  open  up  the  doors  of  privilege  and  sacri- 
fice and  achieve  our  goal  before  what  you  have 
so  well  called  our  centennial  year  is  over.  We  will 
go  Mr.  Rockefeller  one  better,  when  he  gives  us 
until  the  fifteenth  of  October  next  year.  I do 
not  know  of  a thing,  incidentally,  that  will 
please  him  more  than  for  us  to  come  in  on  the 
home-stretch  saying,  “You  put  the  lever  in  our 
hands  and  we  have  not  used  it  in  vain;  we  have 
lifted  here  and  there,  among  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  victory  has  been  achieved.” 

Now  I come  to  another  ground  of  my  hope. 
Besides  the  momentum,  the  atmosphere  and  the 
open  doors,  I would  remind  us  that  we  are  now 
facing  the  greatest  concentration  of  major  un- 
solved problems  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Christian  Church  have  ever  faced.  To  me  that 
is  an  added  attraction.  It  necessitates  our  hav  ing 
superhuman  wisdom,  superhuman  love  and 
superhuman  power,  as  well  as  superhuman  unity. 
That  is  all  to  the  good. 

The  best  days  are  out  there  in  front  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues.  There  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  present  world  situation  with  its 
ever-widening  area  of  neglect  and  its  ever-deep- 
ening depth  of  human  need,  that  haunts  me  in 
the  watches  of  the  night.  Believe  me,  there  are 
opportunities  on  every  hand  that  are  not  simply 
as  great  as  last  year,  but  that  transcend  that 
which  was  crowded  into  last  year. 

That  leads  me  to  remind  us  of  another  reason 
why  the  best  is  in  front  of  us.  It  is  because  of 
this  global  war  and  w'hat  it  makes  possible. 
Martin  Luther  said  one  day  that  before  every 
great  opportunity  God  sent  to  him  some  special 


trial.  Let  me  repeat:  before  every  great  oppor- 
tunity (not  every  little  opportunity).  I have 
had  some  opportunities  that  people  did  not  call 
great,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  among  the 
greatest.  And  before  every  really  great  oppor- 
tunity I have  had,  God  has  sent  some  special 
trial  or  at  times  more  than  one  severe  testing. 
Surely  this  global  war  has  been  a special  trial. 

Our  president’s  penetrating  words  about  the 
boys  “got  me”  because  I have  had  the  same 
response.  When  I think  of  what  this  war  is  cost- 
ing in  terms  of  these  unending  hospitals!  One 
of  my  sons  is  in  the  Medical  Service.  All  of  my 
four  children  are  related  in  one  way  or  another 
— two  sons  and  two  daughters — to  this  world 
struggle.  When  I think  of  these  unending  hos- 
pitals, these  lonely  prisoner-of-war  camps,  these 
tens  of  millions  on  trek  without  home,  with  all 
of  the  loneliness,  suffering,  sorrow  and  insanity, 
I say  that  God  has  some  great  design  that  will 
transcend  any  of  the  plans  that  men  have  pro- 
jected up  to  this  time.  It  is  going  to  call  for  the 
exercise  of  the  superhuman  and  likewise,  on  a 
vastly  larger  scale,  of  the  human.  Of  this  there 
is  no  question.  Surely  it  is  going  to  be  a better 
future  than  a past! 

And  I give  as  a climax  reason  the  one  that 
my  good  friend,  Tracy  Strong,  quoted  me  as 
having  said  last  night.  I would  like  to  repeat 
it  right  now.  The  great  reason,  the  incompar- 
ably great  reason  why  our  best  is  in  front  of  us  is 
because  we  have  a large  Christ.  I did  not  say  a 
new  Christ,  for  He  is  the  same,  yesterday,  today, 
yea,  and  forever — but  larger.  You  ask,  larger  in 
what  sense?  Larger  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
so  many  more  millions  of  men  and  women  and 
children  now  than  a few  decades  ago  who  did 
not  previously  know  Him,  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  Him,  and  who  have  had  authen- 
tic, indubitable,  convincing  evidence  of  who 
He  is,  where  He  is,  what  He  does.  I say  so  many 
millions.  Let  me  repeat  again  what  I said  about 
direct  action.  He  might  have  worked  directly, 
without  human  intermediaries,  but,  I repeat, 
it  has  always  been  His  method  to  work  through 
human  instrumentalities.  Therefore,  we  have 
a larger  Christ,  because  we  have  so  many  more 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  know  Him,  and 
through  whom  He  can  communicate  Himself 
than  when  I began  my  traveling  life.  We  have  a 
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larger  Christ,  because  He  has  shown  His  ability 
to  transform  whole  communities  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. If  anybody  doubts  this,  1 wish  you 
would  go  out  where  I have  a dear  daughter  in 
India.  Part  of  her  work  is  in  the  villages.  I 
would  like  to  take  you  to  some  of  those  villages 
and  other  so-called  mass  movement  villages, 
where  there  were  to  be  found  the  very  dregs  of 
human  society,  and  where  there  were  to  be  found 
the  most  obstinate  and  difficult  situations  I have 
ever  known  in  my  world  travels.  Whole  com- 
munities of  those  outcastes  have  been  transformed 
and  from  among  them  have  been  raised  up  men 
and  women  of  saintliness  and  might.  I have 
found  that  some  of  the  leading  clergymen  were 
converts  from  those  outcastes — the  shadow  of 
whom  cast  upon  a person  would  spell  defilement. 

The  fact  is  we  have  a larger  Christ  because 
there  are  so  many  more  present-day  evidences 
of  what  Christ  can  do  collectively  as  well  as 
individually. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  climax  reason  that 
has  been  evidenced  in  your  findings  in  this  con- 
ference, and  that  is,  Christ’s  ability  to  break  the 
strangle-hold  of  the  greatest  evils  that  bind  us — 
like  race  prejudice,  economic  injustice,  interna- 
tional bitterness  and  hatred.  Christ  has  shown 
his  ability  to  make  men  strongest  where  once 
they  were  the  weakest;  and  where  sin  did  abound 
grace  does  much  more  abound.  Surely,  the  best 
is  out  there  in  front. 

Now,  while  what  I have  said  is  all  true,  it 
must  not  stop  there.  It  all  hinges  on  what  our 
attitude  is  going  to  be  as  we  go  from  this  place — 
we  who  are  gathered  here  in  this  conference 
assembly.  I am  going  to  indicate  some  things 
we  must  do  in  order  to  fill  with  living  content 
all  that  I have  said. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  give  and  hold  for 
Christ  the  central  position.  He  is  either  the  Lord 
of  All  or  He  is  not  Lord  at  all.  He  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  structure  we  are  striving  to  build. 
There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  This 
Christ  is  able  to  do  everything  we  are  talking 
about,  and  therefore  we  regard  Him  as  our  cor- 
nerstone— our  great  basis  that  binds  us — the 
Paris  Basis.  Thus,  regarding  Jesus  Christ  as  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
we  desire  to  be  His  disciples  in  our  doctrine  and 


in  out  lives  and  to  associate  our  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  His  Kingdom  among  men.  In  this 
respect  let  there  never  be  uncertainty  in  our 
findings,  in  our  plan  ot  studies  and  lectures,  or 
in  our  personal  dealings.  Let  there  be  no  am- 
biguity about  our  relation  to  Christ  and  our  giv- 
ing Him  the  supremacy  and  following  His  lead 
and  proclaiming  Him  as  actual  Lord. 

We  must  give  the  front-line  place  to  the  vital 
processes  in  our  work.  And  what  are  these?  First 
and  foremost,  exposing  men  to  the  living  Christ 
— not  the  dead  Christ,  but  He  Who  is  alive 
forevermore.  “But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face 
beholding  as  in  a mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit.”  Thus 
the  most  vital  process  we  have  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
is  that  of  unveiling  the  face  of  Christ.  He  then 
does  His  work.  He  makes  His  own  impression. 
If  He  makes  it,  it  is  profound.  If  He  makes  it, 
it  is  revolutionary.  If  He  makes  it,  it  is  enduring. 
That  is  the  superhuman  aspect  of  our  faith.  But 
do  not  forget  that  He  requires  us  to  ensure  the 
unveiling  of  His  face. 

T hat  leads  me  to  the  second  vital  process  and 
that  is  the  promotion  of  the  intensive  and  as- 
similative study  of  the  original  writings  of  our 
faith — the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
I am  somewhat  pained — I hope  it  can  be  shown 
to  me  that  I am  wrong — when  I discover  we 
have  not  had  over  20,000  of  our  members  in 
Bible  classes  last  year.  I remember  a year  when 
we  had  over  80,000,  most  of  those  in  the  student 
associations,  with  the  most  marvelous  Bible 
teachers  this  country  and  Canada  could  produce, 
training  hundreds  of  other  Bible  teachers. 

When  I remember  that  Christ  requires  these 
writings  through  which  to  break  out  in  con- 
tagious, superhuman,  highly-multiplying  power, 
then  I say,  one  of  our  most  productive  processes 
is  going  to  be  that  of  promoting  what  I call 
the  intensive  and  assimilative,  to  make  it  a part 
of  ourselves — this  original  study  of  the  writings 
of  our  faith,  without  which  we  would  not  have 
our  faith. 

The  third  one  of  these  highly-multiplying 
processes  is  that  of  prayer.  There  were  times 
when  I did  not  believe  in  prayer,  or  was  sorely 
perplexed.  It  was  not  a reality  to  me.  Two 
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things  led  me  out  into  a profound  belief  in  prayer 
and  into  an  authentic  experience  of  its  power. 
One  was  the  simple  fact  that  prayer  is  something 
that  can  be  verified  only  by  praying,  not  simply 
by  reading  about  prayer.  1 have  nearly  300  books 
and  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  listen- 
ing to  others  talk  about  prayer,  and  not  listening 
to  other  people  pray.  Prayer,  I say,  is  something 
that  can  be  verified  only  by  shutting  the  door, 
in  secret  seeking  His  face,  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  hypocrisy. 

A second  thing  that  led  me  to  prayer  was 
the  simple  reflection  that  Jesus  Christ  prayed. 
Yes,  He  taught  prayer.  He  taught  us  not  one 
Lord's  Prayer.  There  are  thirteen  of  them.  He 
taught  us  many  things  about  how  to  pray.  The 
results  of  my  Bible  study  of  an  hour  a day  for 
two  months  I could  put  on  two  large  pages.  This 
included  His  prayers,  also  His  teachings  on 
prayer.  The  greatest  thing,  however,  was  not  so 
much  that  He  commanded  prayer,  taught  prayer 
and  gave  us  models  of  prayer,  but  that  He,  Him- 
self, prayed. 

When  I was  in  Jerusalem  next  to  the  last  time, 
this  passage  stared  me  in  the  face:  “He  went,  as 
His  custom  was,  unto  the  mount  of  Olives.” 
Think  of  it,  the  perfect  example,  the  perfect 
teacher,  the  one  who  never  led  any  man  into 
error!  Out  He  came  from  the  crowded  city,  out 
of  the  noisy  city,  out  of  the  busy  city,  out  of  the 
sin-bound  city — out  under  those  peaceful  olive 
trees,  where  some  of  us  have  gathered  for  prayer 
— to  hold  unhurried  communion  with  the 
Heavenly  Father.  My  fellow-members  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  what  presumption  and  -worse  than 
folly,  if  Christ  found  this  a desirable  or  necessary 
practice,  to  assume  that  we  can  do  without  it. 
So  I sav,  a third  one  of  these  vital  processes  that 
we  must  promote  among  our  members,  no  matter 
what  things  we  leave  unpromoted,  is  prayer. 

And  then  there  is  a fourth  process,  and  that  is 
to  become  ourselves  recruiting  officers.  If  I had 
my  life  to  live  over  again,  how  much  more  atten- 
tion I would  give  to  that.  As  the  great  British 
statesman,  Moreley,  put  it,  “He  who  does  the 
work  is  not  so  profitably  employed  as  he  who 
multiplies  the  doers.”  That  should  become  true 
of  every  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  here  and.  likewise, 
of  every  layman.  We  who  are  doing  the  work 
are  not  so  profitably  employed  as  we  would  be 


if  we  were  multiplying  the  numbers  of  those  who 
will  go  and  do  likewise. 

This  brings  me  to  another  thing  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  and  that  is  what  Herbert  Hoover  said 
to  me  the  other  day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
I met  him  first  as  a student  in  Stanford  University 
the  year  it  was  opened,  and  when  I planted  a 
Y.M.C.A.  there.  In  this  interview  to  which  I refer 
he  said.  “Mott,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  Christian  religion  is  set 
forth  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.”  I 
could  not  take  it  all  in  at  that  time.  I went  away 
to  reflect,  and  when  I went  to  see  him  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  dear  wife,  I said,  “Mr. 
President,”  (as  I continue  to  call  him)  “I  have 
come  to  believe  what  you  said,  and  that  is,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  Christian  religion  is  gathered 
up  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.”  What 
led  me  to  this  conviction  teas  the  word  of  Christ: 
“Why  call  ye  me  ‘Lord.  Lord,’  and  do  not  the 
things  that  I say?”  Christ  went  about,  as  he  said, 
doing  good,  illustrating  good,  making  good  con- 
tagious. And  so  I say,  let  us  all  go  and  do  like- 
wise. And  what  an  opportunity  there  is,  in  view 
of  what  Tracy  Strong  has  taught  us,  and  others 
here,  about  the  tragedies  that  are  all  about  us 
today.  I could  have  enlarged  upon  it  to  include 
the  50,000,000  in  China  who  are  refugees,  and 
some  tens  of  millions  in  France  still,  and  on  the 
whole  Russian  front  that  are  refugees — without 
homes;  or  I would  remind  us  again  of  those 
wounded.  I saw  the  printed  list  in  the  papers 
yesterday  of  our  numbers  of  wounded.  It  is 
enough  to  solemnize  us  all  right  here  as  we  think 
of  those,  as  well  as  the  number  who  have  been 
killed  and  the  number  who  are  missing.  And  we 
must  not  and  cannot  forget  the  millions  of  lonely 
men  in  the  many  prisoner-of-war  camps. 

Then  I think  of  the  little  children.  I cannot 
get  awav  from  thinking  of  them.  A letter  from 
Greece  not  long  since- — before  the  Allies  pushed 
in  there — said  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
babies  born  in  Greece  die  from  malnutrition.  It 
reminds  me  of  a Quakeress  who  came  into  a meet- 
ing, where  I was  presiding  in  New  York,  of 
representatives  of  the  different  Protestant  de- 
nominations, on  our  relief  problems.  A note 
came  up  to  me  saying,  “A  young  woman  has 
just  landed  from  France,  one  of  the  Quaker 
workers.  Suggest  you  call  her  out.”  I did.  She 
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rose  up  and  spoke.  She  had  her  notes  on  library 
index  cards.  She  said,  referring  to  her  notes, 
that  we  must  send  a worker  to  this  place,  and 
two,  or  better  three,  to  that  place;  that  tee  must 
send  so  many  jars  of  a certain  medical  ointment 
to  another  place,  and  so  on.  Once  she  stopped 
reading  and  said,  “I  must  stop  and  tell  you  a 
story  about  a person  I met  the  last  time  I was 
here  in  America  before  I went  back  to  France. 
He  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  give  a generous 
meal  to  200  little  children  in  France  who  were 
not  being  sufficiently  fed.  He  emphasized  that 
they  should  be  little  children.  She  described 
what  she  had  done.  She  had  gathered  200  small 
children,  nine  years  or  under,  as  I recall;  she 
had  gotten  together  the  200  meals  in  little  paper 
boxes  and  placed  them  in  the  front  of  a school- 
room. She  described  their  countenances  as  they 
looked  at  those  boxes  before  them  before  they 
were  given  out.  Here  were  200  little  children 
with  spindle  legs,  all  of  them  with  little  wasted 
bodies.  She  said  that  some  of  their  faces  were 
wrinkled  like  old  women’s  faces.  Then  she 
described  their  faces  when  she  had  given  the 
boxes  out.  She  described  their  tearing  them  apart 
and  the  great  avidity  with  which  they  ate  up 
every  morsel.  But  the  thing  that  got  me  was  the 
last  part  of  the  story — how  they  looked  after  they 
had  eaten  up  all  the  morsels  and  there  were  no 
more.  As  much  as  to  say,  “No  more!  no  more!” 
I went  out  and  resolved  that  if  God  would  spare 
my  life  I would  do  vastly  more  before  the  end  of 
the  year  to  help  the  innocent  little  ones.  My 
daughter  in  India,  in  a famine  region,  has,  I 
think,  nine  kitchens  with  forty-five  in  each,  and 
she  does  not  invite  anyone  to  come  to  those 
kitchens  who  gets  more  than  one-half  of  one 
meal  a day.  The  places  are  always  crowded,  day 
after  day.  So,  I say,  I cannot  get  out  of  my  mind 
what  mv  friend  Hoover  said.  He  is  right.  “Why 
call  ye  me  ‘Lord,  Lord,’  and  do  not  the  things 
that  I say?”  He,  who  went  about  doing  good  and 
not  simply  talking  good;  He  who  went  about 
working  miracles,  helping  the  hungry  and  the 
starving,  the  emaciated,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb 
and  the  insane! 

Another  reason  we  must  occupy  ourselves 
diligently  is  because  of  the  difficult  jobs  there 
are  to  be  tackled.  I hope  there  is  not  a delegate 
here  of  whom  it  can  be  said  after  a few  months 
that  he  has  gone  back  to  do  less  than  when  he 


came  here;  but  rather,  that  it  can  be  said  of 
evenone  of  us,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  we 
hate  gotten  hold  of  something  down  here  at 
Buffalo  which  has  called  out  our  all-too-latent 
powers.  The  Master  summoned  us  here  to  an 
almost  impossible  task,  and  we  counted  the  cost 
and  went  out  to  do  it.  Why  not  let  this  example 
of  life,  of  the  larger  Christ  become  contagious? 
Why  not  let  us  be  able  to  say  after  this  conference 
that  we  have  caught  the  spark,  not  only  in  these 
findings  which  we  have  adopted  (and  which,  by 
the  way,  we  would  never  have  adopted  unani- 
mously unless  there  had  been  good  thinking  back 
of  them),  but  in  what  may  grow  out  of  them? 
Let  us  give  effect  to  those.  But  let  us  permeate 
the  whole  thing  with  the  spirit  of  unselfishness. 

Another  thing  we  must  do.  Let  us  have  more 
retreats.  The  Roman  Catholics  last  year  in  thirty- 
six  states,  had  from  one  to  thirty  retreats  of  lay- 
men. I have  been  familiar  with  the  retreats  of 
the  priests  in  mv  reading  and  in  my  travels,  but 
had  not  known  of  their  use  of  this  method  amone 
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the  laymen.  We  may  well  pay  heed  to  their 
experience.  Bv  the  way,  the  Detroit  Association 
have  had  a plan  of  retreats  that  for  years  has 
been  very  helpful.  Twice  a year  a goodly  com- 
pany of  their  laymen  spend  a day  in  a wonderful 
chapel  in  one  of  the  country  places.  They  find 
it  facilitates  holding  communion  with  God. 
There  they  spend  the  time  unhurriedly,  recol- 
lectedly  in  God’s  presence  and  under  the  pene- 
trating blaze  of  the  Scriptures.  This  practice 
enables  one  to  understand  the  deeper  notes  faith- 
fully struck  by  the  Detroit  Association.  One  longs 
to  have  this  practice — each  one  of  us  in  our  own 
way — multiplied.  I recall  also  the  practice  of 
the  Kansas  City  Association.  I remember  I at- 
tended one  of  their  retreats  held  on  Sunday  in 
town.  It  has  proved  to  be  a veritable  power- 
house. But  especially  in  this  busy  time,  in  this 
most  demanding  of  all  times,  let  us  do  things 
that  we  are  not  now  doing  which  will  help  get 
men  right  with  God,  and  provide  an  open  and 
unhindered  channel  through  which  He  can  break 
out  with  irresistible  power. 

That  leads  me  to  the  next  thing.  Let  us  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  small  groups  or  so-called 
cells.  I have  always  belonged  to  at  least  one 
group.  There  are  only  three  of  us  yet  living  out 
of  that  group  which  we  started  forty  years  ago — 
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Robert  Speer,  Del  Pierson  and  myself  are  the 
only  ones  still  living.  We  did  have  twelve.  Some 
have  gone  into  the  land  of  larger  dimensions  and 
others  have  taken  their  places.  What  do  we  not 
owe  to  those  quiet  days  together — one  day  each 
year!  I don’t  tell  you  what  we  talk  about.  But 
we  share  with  the  greatest  intimacy  and  help- 
fulness our  unsatisfactory  as  well  as  our  most 
rewarding  spiritual  experiences,  our  burdens, 
and  the  vistas  ahead;  also  the  secrets  of  largest 
spiritual  discovery  and  fruitage.  Month  by  month 
we  share  with  one  another  objects  of  intercession 
and  answers  to  prayer.  What  do  we  not  all  owe 
to  this  fellowship! 

Someone  asked  me  the  other  day,  “Dr.  Mott, 
if  you  had  your  life  to  live  over  again,  would  you 
make  a change  in  it?”  And  I said,  at  once,  “Yes, 
one  change  at  least.  1 would  spend  vastly  more 
time  on  the  age  of  adolescence  than  where  I did 
spend  it.”  Most  of  you  know  1 spent  it  on  the 
student  age  from  about  eighteen  up  to  twenty- 
five  and  beyond.  If  I had  it  over,  my  life  would 
be  spent  working  primarily  with  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve,  and  six- 
teen or  seventeen.  With  you,  this  afternoon,  I 
see  these  boys  in  the  vision-forming  years.  Do  not 
old  men  have  visions?  Yes.  But  when  did  they 
get  them?  When  they  were  young.  I see  them  in 
the  vision-forming  years,  in  the  habit-forming 
years,  the  years  of  determining  life  attitudes  and 
tendencies;  in  the  years  of  surprise,  in  the  years 
of  awakening,  in  the  years  of  dedication,  in  the 
years  of  adventure.  Yes,  I wotdd  win  and  serve 
them  in  those  incomparable  years  which  never 
come  back.  It  is  the  time  of  times.  It  is  indeed 
the  creative  time. 

I will  sum  up  now  in  two  things  all  that  I have 
said.  If  every  man  here  would  give  heed  to  these 
two  things  I would  not  be  concerned  about  the 
others.  One  of  them  is  that  we  cultivate  atten- 
tiveness unto  God.  I have  been  more  helped  by 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  Quakers,  than  by  any  two  denom- 
inations, not  excepting  my  own,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a great  deal.  You  ask  what  is  there  about 
the  Russians  which  has  helped  your  Well,  it  is 
the  attention  they  pay  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection.  I he  Church  of  Rome,  you  know, 
rivets  it  on  the  Crucifixion.  The  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  is  centered  on  the  Resurrection. 


Their  watchword  is  “He  is  Risen!”  Not  only 
that,  but  they  lay  great  stress  on  this  article  of 
the  Creed — the  Communion  of  Saints.  You 
and  I are  in  the  habit  of  rising  almost  every 
Sunday  and  among  various  articles  we  say  that 
we  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
What  meaning  does  that  have  to  us?  It  has 
infinite  meaning  to  the  Russians.  It  means  not 
only  the  fellowship  of  those  gathered  around 
them  as  they  stand  or  kneel  in  prayer;  not  only 
the  fellowship  of  their  relatives  and  friends  who 
are  living,  but  far  more,  they  have  in  mind  those 
who  have  gone  before  into  the  land  of  large 
dimensions,  where  they  see  the  King  in  His 
beauty  and  where  the  heavenly  host  are  occupied 
with  the  high  offices  of  praise  and  worship. 
Are  they  not  likewise  ministering  spirits,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures?  And  so,  how  much 
these  Russians  are  enriched!  We  sometimes  think 
of  them  as  poverty-stricken.  But  I say  to  you 
that  we  are  living  relatively  poverty-stricken  in 
contrast  with  what  we  might  do  if  we  had 
gathered  around  us  not  only  loved-ones  from 
over  in  that  other  Land  with  whom  we  should 
still  have  the  center  of  communion,  but  the  ever- 
enlarging  host  of  the  Church  of  Christ  purchased 
by  Him— alive  forevermore. 

The  second  thing  is  like  unto  this,  and  that 
is,  that  we  try  to  live  under  the  constant  sense 
of  immediacy.  Some  people  say,  “Mott,  that  is 
your  hobby.”  And  I think  they  have  in  mind 
when  they  say  that,  that  I,  in  my  early  days  of 
travel,  wrote  my  second  book  on  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  in  this  generation.  (Think  of 
the  presumption!)  The  other  day  a Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England  wrote  me  and  said,  “Mott, 
if  you  were  to  rewrite  that  book  would  you 
change  it  today?” 

I went  back  to  the  book.  It  was  written  over 
forty  years  ago.  I went  through  it  critically.  I 
could  not  change  it  in  any  detail  except,  as  I 
wrote  him,  that  I would  have  to  add  more  illus- 
trations, especially  of  recent  years.  But  the 
argument  would  stand. 

In  some  lectures  that  I gave  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities in  Georgia,  my  last  lecture  was  on  this 
subject:  “Is  the  Watchword  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement,  the  Evangelization  of  the 
World  in  this  Generation,  Still  Valid?  If  Not, 
Why  Not?”  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I still  adhere 
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to  this  great  conviction.  Therefore,  I am  urging 
with  this  larger  context  in  mind  that  we  all  cul- 
tivate a sense  of  immediacy.  But  I have  a smaller 
context.  I have  in  mind  what  Christ  had  in 
mind  when  he  said,  “Say  not  ye  there  are  yet 
four  months  and  then  cometh  the  harvest” — 
four  months  after  Buffalo.  “Lift  up  your  eyes 
and  behold  the  fields  that  are  already  ripe  unto 
harvest” — for  the  sickle.  Say  ye  not  yet  that  there 
are  four  months  to  put  into  effect  that  which 
has  been  borne  in  upon  us  these  days  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  this  end  remem- 
ber that  other  solemn  word  of  Christ,  “The 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.” 


“Time  worketh — let  me  work,  too; 
Time  undoeth — let  me  do. 

Busy  as  time  my  wrork  1 ply — till  I rest 
In  the  rest  of  Eternity. 

“Sin  worketh — let  me  work,  too; 

Sin  undoeth — let  me  do. 

Busy  as  sin,  my  work  I ply — till  I rest 
In  the  rest  of  Eternity. 

“Death  worketh — let  me  work,  too; 
Death  undoeth — let  me  do. 

Busy  as  death  my  work  I ply — till  I rest 
In  the  rest  of  Eternity.” 
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